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With all my heart 
eT, dedicate this hook to the memory of my Leloved wife Dotty 


the wonderful mother of my sons Gary and Brad, 
and grandma of my grandson Alex. 
For 64 years of marriage she gave me all her love, support, and wisdom. 
Without her at my side | would have never achieved the successes that | realized. 
| truly miss you and wish you were here to share this book. 


FOREWORD 


Khe folks pictured in these pages all have a single, common 
connection. At various periods, they worked in the animated cartoon field in New 
York.Their active careers spanned from the 1910s until the 2000s. They were 
animators, designers, painters, directors and studio owners who collaborated with 
voice actors, camera operators and film editors to make drawings move and 
audiences laugh. They drew Felix the Cat, Betty Boop, Popeye and Mighty Mouse 
cartoons as well as hundreds of television commercials. 

Their individual natures and attitudes have been joyfully captured by one of 
their creative cohorts, animator'director Phil Kimmelman. Phil's tenure began in 
the field in1953 and has continued to the present. 

Animation has always been described as labor intensive, but the work load 
rarely interfered with the basic humorous, comic nature of its practitioners. As one 
old timer, Nick Tafuri, would put it, “It was more fun than working in a 
bank.”’Spurts of delight and playfulness were a way to ease the labors of these 
talented men and women. This spirit inspired the caricatures in these pages. 

In the early 1950s, the animation field shifted drastically. A 1948 decision by the 
United States Supreme Court stated that the major film producers had a monopoly 
on the movie business. Not only did they make the films, they also owned the 
theaters. The court compelled major companies like Paramount, Warner Bros, 
RKO, Columbia and Twentieth Century Fox to divest themselves of their 
distribution outlets. The result caused major changes in studio operation and added 
to the concerns of the growing competition from a recent arrival, television. 

Families at home were increasingly watching tiny images on black and white 


screens. Television entertainment was paid for by commercial advertising and 


many early sales pitches required animation to not only amuse but to describe how 
certain products worked. A live actor might be seen swallowing a pill, but an 
animator could bring life to the pill’s journey through his esophagus. The demand 
for animated enhancements sparked the creation of small studios in and around the 
Broadway area. Animators who had bent over desks at studios in Los Angeles and 
New York started their own businesses. By the late 1960s there were thirty to 
forty animation shops in Manhattan creating commercials for soaps, cereals, beers 
and palliatives for heart burn. 

Animators for many years were anonymous, Credits for cartoons, the only clue 
as to who created them, didn’t include the guys and gals who wielded the pens and 
pencils. In recent years the mood has changed 
and, specifically on feature productions, 
everybody's name is listed. Television 
commercials still lack any indication of who 
did what. Well, in these pages we can at least 
get a glimpse of some of the individuals who 
had a hand in bringing smiles and brighter 
moments through those annoying tidbits that 
briefly interrupted our favorite TV programs. 
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Phil is probably best known for being one of the creative forces 
behind SCHOOLHOUSE ROCK. He entered the animation profession 
in 1953 among a number of graduates from the High School of 
Industrial Arts in Manhattan. These are the caricatures Phil drew of 
his coworkers over the following years. 


Like many of his contemporaries Phil started out doing theatrical 
cartoons for movie theaters, and then joining the growing television 
commercial trade. But, even before that, he and two high school 


friends rented a space to experiment with animation. 


Pablo Ferro 


Pablo went directly into commercial work, 
starting at Tempo Productions the same month 
his classmates Phil and Dante started at 
Famous Studios. The “teleblurb” industry was 
in its infancy, with a whole bunch of guys 
trained at Disney rolling into New York City to 
soak in advertisers’ dollars. 


Tempo’s owner Dave Hilberman was a 
Disney guy, as was animation supervisor Bill 
Tytla. Pablo mingled with great designers like 
Ray Favata and Bernice Rankin He met Abe 
Liss at Tempo. When Liss started Elektra Films 
he recruited Pablo. 


Elektra Films worked closely with advertising agencies to provide 


spots for the fast growing TV market. A newly formed Gifford 


Animation lured Pablo away with a title of animation supervisor. 


Elektra got him back with a director’s position. Pablo partnered up 
as Ferro, Mogubgub & Schwartz before breaking into movie titles. He 
went solo as Pablo Ferro Films. 


Dante was the driving force behind an 
animation studio set up in a Brooklyn storefront 
with Phil Kimmelman and Pablo Ferro while the 
three of them were still in high school. That 
little studio launched the ambitious trio into 


successful careers. 


Dante started inking at Famous Studios the 
same day as Phil, under the kindly direction of 


department supervisor Nellie Sanborn Greene, 
in August of 1953. They both moved into 
Damte Rad nerea inbetweening six months later. Dante caught the 
attention of Al Eugster, joining that team as an 

assistant animator. Dante was there when Famous Studios became Paramount 
Cartoons, and there again under Shamus Culhane and Ralph Bakshi before 


Paramount Cartoons closed. 


Between those events Dante worked at Film Graphics; for Preston Blair in 
Connecticut; for Joe Oriolo on Hercules cartoons; for Bill Ackerman in New Jersey; 
for Phil Kimmelman at Focus Design; and on a slew of freelance assignments, often 
with his brother Victor by his side. 


THE TIME & PLACE 


Understanding what Phil Kimmelman captured with his agile 
pencil requires some knowledge of animation history. Brooklyn, New 
York gave America its first drawn animation in 1911 when Winsor 
McCay released a moving cartoon of his Little Nemo character. From 
that, a trade arose by 1913. For an animation studio to survive it 
needed a larger movie studio to buy its cartoons to be run among the 
short subjects screened before feature films. That first generation of 
animation artists, including inkers, opaquers, inbetweeners, 
cameramen, and soon, learned their trade on the corporate dime. 


After the Second World War the business changed drastically 
when anti-trust legislation broke big studios’ hold over movie 
theaters. Animated cartoons were less in demand as short subject 
films began to vanish. Smaller studios providing animation for 
industrial clients didn’t feel the pinch so much, but New York’s big 
two — Famous Studios in Manhattan and Terrytoons in the suburb of 
New Rochelle — were on their way out. Not gone yet, but facing 
extinction. Both were locked in a power-struggle with the growing 
Screen Cartoonists Guild union. 


Fortunately, television came along to revive the animation biz. TV 
commercials - teleblurbs - were a fresh connection to those 
corporate dollars. The small studios already serving industrial 
clients suddenly became profitable, while Famous and Terrytoons 
continued with theatrical fare. Dozens of little studios popped up 
around the Times Square district, often run by ex-Disney men gone 
East to join the gold-rush. That’s how it was in 1953 when Phil and his 
friends joined the animation game. 


Seasoned personnel from the era of theatrical cartoons trained 
the new wave. Entry level for artists was either Inking or Opaquing. 
Those with more talent would get called on to be Inbetweeners. Any 
male doing well enough there could rise to Assistant Animator. 
Women capped out at inbetweening, and only got that far when the 
war caused a shortage of men. Ladies made up the bulk of the Color 
and Inking departments. They were Mixers, and Checkers, and 
Planners, occasionally infiltrating the Background, Camera, or 
Editing departments. Every hand in each studio, down to the lowly 
Cel Polishers, was necessary to a production. 


FAMOUS STUDIOS 


Bray Studios turned out cartoons on an assembly line in 
Manhattan starting in 1914. Max Fleischer was there from 1916 to 
1922, at which point he struck out on his own. By 1930 Fleischer had 
a sizeable operation going providing cartoons for Paramount 
Pictures. Betty Boop and Popeye became fan favorites. Max moved 
the studio to Miami during 1938, hoping to confound labor unions. 
Paramount Pictures ousted Max, staging a hostile takeover in 1942. 
They returned to New York as Famous Studios. 


Departments at Famous Studios were spread out between 
adjoining buildings at 25 and 35 West 45" Street. Most production 
got done at 25 W. 45". The camera, screening and opaquing 
departments were in 35. At the rear of the buildings a door on the 
ninth floor accessed a fire escape-like walkway, bridging the 
buildings. 


In 1953 Famous Studios still made cartoons for movie theaters. 
Phil Kimmelman first learned the business from the Old Guard in that 
‘get-it-done’ atmosphere. 


Before working for Max Fleischer in 1925 
Seymour Kneitel opaqued for John Bray. 
Kneitel assisted Dick Huemer on KoKo the 
Clown cartoons, then skipped out to Hollywood 
to be in the title cards department at M-G-M. 
Sound movies came along during 1927, putting 
an end to title cards. Seymour returned to Max 
Fleischer’s employ, and married the man’s 


daughter Ruth. 


Firmly entrenched as a company man he 

Seymou r Kneitel toiled among the animators turning out 
POPEYE and BETTY BOOP cartoons, Seymour was Max's eyes-and-ears around 
the shop. When unions formed Kneitel found himself caught in the middle. 
Paramount Pictures took control and renamed Fleischer Studios as Famous 


Studios. 


Seymour Kneitel was paired with Izzy 
Sparber as production supervisors for 
Famous around 1942. Sparber had 
been a technician with Fleischer since 
1922. Izzy Sparber tended tothe 


Camera Department, while Seymour 


Kneitel looked after the artists. 


~ 


Izzy Spa rber Together Kneitel and Spar ber created 


a useful handbook. Their Standard Production Reference bridged the void 


between the animators and camera crew. Izzy Sparber wrote for Fleischer and 
Famous, sticking around as the place became Paramount Cartoons. Sparber died 
of a heart attack in 1958. Seymour Kneitel carried on without him, producing films 


and overseeing the whole show. Seymour Kneitel passed away in 1964. 


Kneitel and Sparber were both credited as 
Producers on every cartoon. The studios real 
General Manager and Business Agent when 
Phil was there was Sy Schultz, bean-counter 
for Paramount. Schultz crept about in soft- 
soled shoes. Old-timers resented his presence, 
considering Sy Schultz had ho experience in 


the animation field. 


Seymour Schu Itz On the many occasions when Phil arrived 
late for work, he'd slip under Schultz’s window next to the time-clock, crouch like 
a runner and punch in, then race down the hall to his desk. Phil knew Schultz 
would figure it out from the time-stamp, but he wasn’t going to let Sy Schultz 
catch him in the act. Phil once mounted a car's rear-view mirror to his desk to 


watch for Schultz, but was told to take it down. 


inkers came and went. Rose Madafari moved to the New York branch of UPA in 


1954. Ann Menachino got married in 1956. 


Ann Menachino & Rose Madafari 


Versatile Connie Quirk had been an inker at 
Terrytoons, filling in for a while as an opaquer, and even 
inbetweening during the war-time manpower shortage, 
as women took a step closer to being accepted as 


animators. 


~~ 
Connie Quirk 


Patricia Ward started inking at Famous in 1946. Shortly 
after Phil arrived the New York Police busted a prostitution 
ring organized by a different Pat Ward. Scandalous 


headlines compelled our girl here to change her first name 


to Vicki. While at UPA in 1957 she married and continued 


working as Vicki Alchurch. Pat Wa rd 
aKa 
Vicki Alchurch 


Betty McCormick 


Betty McCormick joined and left the Famous Inking 


Department in the short time Phil was atthe studio. 


Sonia Sommerburg arrived 
when Phil and Dante did. She 
didn’t stick around long. Phil _ 
captured Sonia going out the 
door. She turned up at Film 


Graphics in 1955. 


Sonia Sommerburg 


At the rear of the inkers’ room a door led to the 


Background Department. Bob Little headed the 


department during World War Two, left for a spell 


after that, then returned, staying on until 1966. 


John Zago 


Bob Little 


John Zago painted backgrounds at 
Famous Studios from 1952 until 1959 
when he went to Terrytoons. Zago 
worked on MILTON THE MONSTER for 
Hal Seeger in 1965, making his way back 


to Famous (Paramount). 


When Phil reached the Inbetweening 
Department, Ruth Platt supervised. She’d 
been with Fleischer since before the 
sojourn in Miami. In 1957 she went to 


Academy Pictures. 


Ruth Platt 


One of Phil's buddies at Inbetweening was Aaron 
Mariashon, who went on to work for Film Graphics 


~ and Hal Seeger. 


ee ps 
Aaron Mariashon 


The fastest person in the Ink 
Department was Juliana Wang, 
just a year older than Phil. She 


was initiated into the Screen 


Cartoonists Guild the same night 


as Phil, Dante and Pablo. Juliana also got promoted to 
inbetweening alongside Phil and Dante. Her sisters Alene and Eva also worked at 


Famous Studios. Aline was named Miss Greenwich Village of 1963. 


Juliana Wang was more interested in the camera than the pencil. In 1965 a two 
page spread of her photography appeared in Popular Photography. Juliana 
became a successful cinematographer, then being the only woman in that union. 


TV GUIDE July 22, 1972 did a story on her. She won an Emmy Award in 1978. 


The Screen Cartoonists Guild played a major role in the 
daily routine of Famous Studios. The union’s Business 
Agent Pepe Ruiz would drop by unannounced and annoy 
Sy Schultz. Ruiz originally acted as Business Agent for the 


California chapter of the SCG. He was sent to help 


organize New York in 1944, holding the office until late i 
1968.Pepe Ruiz allowed the union to use his Riverside Pepe Ruiz 
Drive apartment as their office through the early years. On weekdays he could be 
found in Times Square at the Rustic Bar on West 44" Street, conducting business 
in his thick Cuban accent. Across the street was the Claridge Hotel, where 


monthly SCG membership meetings were held. 


Known for his by-the-book approach, Pepe Ruiz gathered both friends and 
enemies in the industry. He was a force to be reckoned with. When Phil 
Kimmelman got promoted from inker to inbetweener, Ruiz was there to 


guarantee he got paid accordingly. 


Now that Phil was sitting at a proper animation desk, he laid claim to it by 


posting a series of cartoons about himself. 
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LET THY Conscience 
. RE THY eit 


THEY SHALL 
NEVER DRIVE t 
ME TO DRINK . 


(case pit eee eva!) 


His new position put Phil in contact with a few of New York’s finest animators. 


Al Rose started animating when only a handful of men 
were doing it. Rose first shows up animating at L.B. 
Cornwall, Incorporated during 1925, housed in 1600 
Broadway, along with Max Fleischer’s studio. Al Rose was 
part owner of Foto-Komic Films, Incorporated, farther down 
Broadway, in 1926. He also worked on MUTT AND JEFF 


cartoons for Charles Winkler, following that shop to 


Hollywood when Winkler signed with Columbia Pictures. 


Al Rose 


First Motion Picture Corps. Afterwards he spent a bit of time with M-G-M before 


As World War Two raged, Al Rose served in Frank Capra’s 


returning to New York and joining Famous Studios. Al Rose also worked at 


Fletcher Smith Studios. 


Al Eugster was one of the all-time greats, and a hell of a 
nice guy to boot! Eugster got started around 1925 under 
the tutelage of Otto Messmer. His job was to fill black into 
FELIX THE CAT drawings beside George Cannata Sr. and 
Rudy Zamora. In 1929 Eugster went to work for Max 
Fleischer, and helped create BETTY BOOP with Grim 


Natwick and Shamus Culhane. 


with Mintz at Columbia Pictures. He soon reunited with his good friends Natwick 
and Culhane at Ubbe Iwerks' shop in Beverly Hills. All three of them would end up 
with Disney to work on SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS. Max Fleischer 
rehired Eugster, so he went to Miami, but the Army drafted him into the Astoria 


Signal Corps studio. At war's end he settled into Famous Studios. 


Eugster also put in time at Academy Pictures, Animation Central, Pelican Films, 


Byron Rabbitt, and Gifford-Kim Productions. 


He was affectionately known as ‘Johnny 
Gent’, a fixture of the industry in New York 
City. John Gentilella cut his teeth at Van 
Beuren Studios in the early 1930s. When that 


enterprise folded John spent a year in 


Hollywood with Walter Lantz Productions. He 


John Gentilella 


Terrytoons in New Rochelle, diving head-first into the battle to unionize that 


returned east around 1938 to animate for 


shop. He became president of the Screen Cartoonists Guild local in 1946 and was 


fired from Terrytoons. 


Carrying the fight over to Famous Studios, Johnny Gent served multiple terms 
as president of the SCG local. He later worked for Adventure Cartoons, Hal 
Seeger, Hanna-Barbera, and Bill Ackerman Studios in New Jersey. John’s 
brother Matty worked in the Camera Department at Famous, where their 


sister Terry Figueroa was an opaquer. 


Dave Tendlar moved to NYC from Ohio as a boy. Started as a ‘go-for’, 
became a shipping clerk, doing some 
penciling for Inkwell Studios. Tendlar 
joined Fleischer Studios in 1931, knocking 
out some classic POPEYE cartoons. Servec . 


often as Treasurer for the union local. He 


went to Terrytoons in 1957. Adecade 


later he moved to California, working for Peni Ten d lar 


Hanna-Barbera on a seasonal basis. 


Bill Pattengill started with Fleischer Studios in 
1939, staying with it through several incarnations 
until it closed as Paramount Cartoons in 1967. He 
did leave during World War Two to perform the 
duties of a Photography Specialist for the Navy at 


Annacosta. Bill married inker Esther Dayton. He 


also drew comic books. 


Bill Pattengill 


Despite his severe hare-lip and speech 
impediment, Gordon Whittier rarely stopped 
talking, A graduate of the Chicago Art Institute, 
Whittier went into lithography in 1927, but was 
animating at Terrytoons by 1935. His election as 
president of the union local during 1947 caused 
his dismissal. Whittier went to Famous Studios, 


Whittier was at Bill Sturm Studios by 1954, 
going to Chad Associates the next year. 1956 
saw him working at Rabbitt & Pyle, as well as 
Academy Pictures. Whittier went on to the 


Gordon Anderson Craig Studio in 1957, and Shamus 
Wh . tti Culhane Productions in 1958, and over to 
! ier Transfilm in 1959. The industry was very fluid in 


those days. Studios would suddenly get very busy and engage in a spurt of 


hiring then slow down just as quickly and start a round of layoffs. 


Gordon Whittier settled into Lee Blair's Film Graphics in 1960. Near the 
end of his career he worked on TUBBY THE TUBA at the New York Institute of 
Technology. 


George Germanetti animated for Fleischer Studios in 1936. When war 
came, the Army inducted him to Astoria. He 
mustered out a Corporal in 1946 to rejoin 
Famous Studios. In 1955 Germanetti went to 
the Fred Hankinson Studio as a director. In 
1960 he went over to Paramount Cartoons, 
until 1962, when he joined Joe Oriolo’s 
Adventure Cartoons. Germanetti moved 


west for Hanna-Barbera in 1964. 


George 
Germanetti 


Born in Prussia, Bill Henning was a 
no-nonsense guy. He joined Max 
Fleischer’s Out of the Inkwell Studios in 
1926, and wasa full animator at 
Fleischer Studios by 1931. Henning 
went to Bill Sturm Studios for a while 
in 1955, but returned to Famous, which 
was by then known as Paramount 
Cartoons. Henning wasa firebrand at 


union meetings. He retired in 196/. 


Bill Henning 


Alcoholism afflicted Larry Riley throughout his career, 
hospitalizing him on more than one occasion. He shows up 
at Fleischer Studios in Miami, inbeweening on GULLIVER’S 
TRAVELS in 1939, going to New York with Famous Studios. 
Riley was an assistant animator for Al Eugster before 
switching to the Story Department. He was a founding 
member of the Top Cel newsletter. He later joined the Art 


' Department at K&W Film Service, did some work on Topps 
Larry Riley ° parecing. 
Cards with Solomon and Gelman, worked at L&L Animation, 
and finished up his time at Doug Leigh’s shop in 1975, designing signs for Times 


Square. 


Carl Cucinotto was an assistant animator at 
Famous in 1953 when Phil arrived there. He wasa 
long-time warden of the union local. In 1957 
Cucinotto did a short stint with John and Faith Hubley 
at Storyboard, soon moving on to Transfilm. Carl and 
Phil crossed paths again at Film Graphics in 1958. By 
1960 Carl was back at Paramount Cartoons, then with J 
Oriolo at Adventure Cartoons in 1962, and finallyat Carl Cucinotto 
Hal Seeger’s place in 1965. 


For his high school newspaper Tom Johnson contributed 
the comic strip FREDDY THE FRESHIE. He worked his way 
through college by painting signs. Johnson started as a 
writer at Fleischer Studios in 1931. He soon changed to 
animating. In 1934 Tom married Fleischer artist Marianna 
Butts. The next year he was put in charge of an animation 
unit. Johnson was in Miami, returning to New York as part 
of Famous Studios. He animated the NOVELTOONS Jack- 


in-the-Box opening in 1943. He stuck with the company 
when it became Paramount Cartoons. Right before he Tom Johnson 
passed away in 1960, Johnson worked on FELIX THE CAT 


for Joe Oriolo. 


Terrytoons appointed Steve Gattoni head of 
Breakdowns and Inbetweening during 1945, right before 
the Army drafted him into the Signal Corps, where he 
remained until 1949, Civilian life brought him to Famous 
Studios. 1956 saw Gattoni at Shamus Culhane 
Productions, and then Academy Pictures. In 1959 Sturgis- 
Grant Productions brought Gattoni in. He went to 
Adventure Cartoons in 1962, then back to Sturgis-Grant in 
1963. 


Steve Gattoni 


Bill Hudson had a tremendous influence upon 
the arc of Phil Kimmelman’s career trajectory. 
Hudson joined Fleischer Studios in 1938, just in 
time to migrate to Miami and return to New York 
with Famous. The Army inducted him in 1944. Back 
at Famous after his service, Bill Hudson animated 
on POPEYE, CASPER, and LITTLE AUDREY. He 
started directing in 1955. 


Hudson kept his eye on Kimmelman, advising 


" Phil to leave Famous for better opportunities at the 

Bill Hudson | 

newly formed Chad Associates. When Phil thanked 

him, Bill Hudson replied that he was only getting rid of Phil before Phil took his 
job. Ironically. Hudson departed for Transfilm shortly after. He did a few months 
with Academy Pictures, then back to Transfilm, where Hudson worked closely 
alongside Ben Farish, who'd been an inbetweener at Famous. In 1960 Hudson and 
Farish partnered up to own Animex, Inc. Both of them later worked on TUBBY THE 
TUBA at the New York Institute of Technology. Bill Hudson worked on Jack 
Zander’s GNOMES in 1980. 


Lenny McCormick ( no relation to Betty ) 
started as a cameraman with Out of the 
Inkwell Studios in 1929. He was active in the 
Screen Cartoonists Guild local chapter, 
holding several posts over the years. 


Lenny McCormick 


Two caricatures from Famous Studios defy definite identification. 


One is believed to be 
Brenda from the 
Checking Department. 


The other is a guy 
who started inking when 
Phil and Dante did, but 


soon left. 


CHAD ASSOCIATES 


This little studio only hired the best: Barbara Baldwin from UPA to 
supervise inking and Becky Blashko from Academy to ink; alongside 
animator Dan Hunn and designer Ron Fritz from Tempo. 


Already a noted comic book artist, Chad Grothkopf 
began dabbling in animation in 1947. For the industrial 
promo P.M. PICNIC he collaborated with Al Stahl and 
cameraman Francis Lee. Sometimes Chad called on Joe 
Oriolo or Al Jaffee. In 1954 he opened an actual studio on 


East 56" Street, and that’s when the craziness started. 


Great animators like Jack Schnerk, and Dan Gordon went 


Chad 


on Chad's payroll. Al Chiarito ran the camera. Hemia Calpini, 
Grothkopf 


from Famous, painted backgrounds. Designer Bernice Rankin was there. All of 
them making top money. Grothkopf’s’ fast-and-loose financial practices sent 
ripples of distress through other studios. Chad Associates collapsed under its own 


weight in less than two years, but what a run it had! 


A Hollywood guy who came east, Armin Shaffer broke 
into the business at Disney, assistant animated for Tex 
Avery at M-G-M, worked on WINKY THE WATCHMAN 
for Hugh Harman, and went to New York with John 
Sutherland Television Productions. Chad poached 
Shaffer from Sutherland at the end of 1954. Upon the 
demise of Chad he kicked around until Pelican Films 


gave Shaffer a permanent position at the start of 1956, 
Marlboro Cigarettes used him as a ‘Marlboro Man’ in 


ads. Armin Shaffer 


Edna Jacobs was a bombshell, just gorgeous. Talented as 
well, she started out at Famous Studios, leaving in 1952 to 
resurface at Tempo Productions. Edna joined UPA in New 
York as a designer during 1955. Phil first met her there when 
he was called in as a freelancer, Edna distracted Philso 
much he could barely draw, and he never got called back. 
She went to Transfilm-Wylde in 1960, Hal Seegar 
Productions in 1962, and Elektra Films in 1964. Edna joined 
Perpetual Motion Pictures in 1981. 


Edna Jacobs 


When Bill Hudson sent Phil Kimmelman to 
Chad Associates he provided an introduction 
to Chad's Animation Director Steve Muffati. 
This guy was atop hand, having directed 
cartoons at Van Beuren Studios in the 1930s. 
| A Muffati nixed an offer from Walt Disney to go 
west, stating that he didn’t expect Disney 


would be around very long. 


Van Beuren went out of business and 


Ai 4 Muffati joined Fleischer Studios. Walking 


Steve Muffati along the street in Manhattan a couple years 
later, someone tapped Steve on the shoulder. It was Walt Disney, just letting 
Muffati know he was still around. Muffati stayed with Fleischer as it changed into 
Famous. World War Two caused a detour through Texas and Germany asa 


Military Police officer. He returned to Famous Studios in 1946. 


Muffa ti directed some LITTLE AUDREY cartoons before leaving Famous to go 
to Tempo early in 1952. He kept a small bell on his drawing table to jangle when 
something amused him, claiming he could predict rain when the corn on his big 
toe hurt. Muffati joined Chad Associates in 1954, getting Phil involved in some 
intrigue there. In 1956 Muffati was off to Transfilm. A year later he was directing 
at Grothkopf’s new studio Chadwick. When Chadwick went under in 1958, 
Muffati lent a hand to 
Joe Oriolo on FELIX THE 
CAT. That year Steve 
and his wife Ethel were 
bit players in the 
Cinerama travelogue 
SOUTH SEAS 
ADVENTURE. He 
finished up with a brief 


time at CBS. 


Fred Surace shows up at Tempo Productions in 1953 
moving over to John Sutherland Television in 1954. 
Surace was at Pelican Films in 1955. After a few 
months he went to Chad. Surace continued on toa 
good career creating cartoons for The Saturday 
Evening Post and other magazines. He published the 


book SPACED OUT in 1984. 


Fred Surace 


HARVEY COMICS 


It was common for animators and print cartoonists to cross over. As an 
off-shoot of Famous Studios, Harvey Comics did printed versions of many 
of the same characters. Steve Muffati was a big-wig at Harvey and brought 


Phil Kimmelman in. Phil kept busy there designing model sheets. 


— 


aT 
> 


Sid Jacobson was head writer at Harvey 
Comics when Phil arrived. Jacobson also 
penned novels, and lyrics to songs for singers 
such as Johnny Mathis and Frankie Avalon. He 


became an editor at Marvel Comics. 


Covid took Jacobson in 2022. 


Sid Jacobson 


It was Steve Muffati who got Warren Kremer 
in at Harvey Comics. Kremer redesigned 
everything they did, helping to create RICHIE 
RICH, STUMBO THE GIANT, and HOT STUFF, 
among others, He became Art Director at 


Harvey. 


Warren Kremer 


Here is a page Phil Kimmelman did while at Harvey Comics. 


LARS CALONIUS PRODUCTIONS 


Another one of those Disney guys who settled in New York after the war, 
Born in Finland, Lars Calonius worked on PINOCCHIO, BAMBI and some 
DONALD DUCK films, but always held a wider interest in movie making. The 
Army Signal Corps started Calonius directing animation in Astoria during 
World War Two. Afterwards, he set up shop in New York as Archer 


Productions, creating the Cold War classic DUCK AND COVER. 


Lars Calonius Productions set up at 45 West 45” Street and made Duane 
Crowther the Animation Supervisor. Up until then, Phil had been mentored 
by guys familiar with theatrical cartoons. You couldn't get away with much 
on the big screen. Now it was all about television. Duane Crowther taught 


Phil how to streamline the process for a smaller screen. 


Phil reunited with Ron Fritz and Dan Hunn at Calonius, and a couple other 


friends as well. 


Sal Faillace and Tony Creazzo were at Lars Calonius Productions as well, The 
two of them were golfing buddies. Animators were prone to turning out little 
drawings lampooning each other. Phil Kimmelman, a prankster by nature, climbed 


right aboard that bandwagon. 


Tony Creazzo graduated from Cooper Union. He was 
inbetweening at Terrytoons in 1945, when supporting the 
union got Creazzo bounced out of there. He landed at an 
Assistant Animator’s gig for Al Eugster with Famous. At night 
Creazzo freelanced for Shamus Culhane, and then 
Sutherland Television Productions in 1954. UPA put 
Creazzo on staff at the start of 1955. Sutherland hired 
him away from UPA with a big pay hike. Then Sutherland 
closed. Creazzo went to Chad. Then Chad closed. 

C reaZZO Creazzo joined Pelican Films in 1956 as Armin Shaffer's 
assistant, remaining there a decade, He was elected union local treasurer. 


Creazzo worked for Focus Entertainment on THE MAD MAGAZINE TV 
SPECIAL in 1974, and did clean-up for Vince Cafarelli at America’s Favorite. 


Tony Creazzo had married inker Shirley 
Ditchtelmiller, who worked at Famous and 
moonligh ted for Al Stahl. Shortly after their 
wedding Shirley went to Shamus Culhane 
Productions. She then got a supervisory position 
at Transfilm. Abe Liss stole Shirley away when he 
founded Elektra. She spent a short time with 
Byron Rabbitt before retiring to bea fulltime 
Mom. Shirley returned to the business about 1972 


for one job in Toronto as Ink &Paint Supervisor for 
Imperial Oil’s THE GREAT CANADIAN ENERGY SAGA Creazzo 


Tony Creazzo’'s close friend Sal 
Faillace made a comment about 
gaining weight, and Phil sent him 
up. Faillace began as an Assistant 
animator at Famous. He went to 
Tempo in 1953. Faillace became an 
Animator at Chad, and went on to 
Lars Calonius Productions. After 
that it was Academy, then over to 
Kim -Gifford. Sal Faillace later 
joined Jay Ward in Hollywood, 
going to Mexico to direct on the 
Rocky & Bullwinkle show. 


Sal Faillace 


Bruce Nicol arrived in New York from the west coast 
during 1954. He pushed a pencil at Famous Studios briefly 
before jumping over to Academy Pictures. A year later 
Nicol returned to California. 1957 found him back east at 
Calonius’ place. Nicol went to Storyboard in 1958. 


Steve Muffati kept Phil Kimmelman close, bringing him into Transfilm, a 
busy industrial film studio. 


Howard Smith animated for the Army during World 
War Two. He was at the Fletcher Smith Studio in 1951, and 
worked with Al Stahl at Animated Productions. Smith 
\ knew Phil from Transfilm. He went on to Paramount 
\ Cartoons in 1960. 


=, Howard Smith 


His original last name was Froehm. Burt Freund first 
shows up on DAFFY DITTIES in Hollywood, transplanting 
east in 1952 to work for CBS. Freund soon went to 
Cineffects, and from there to Film Graphics. He got to 
Transfilm in 1956, then freelanced for Pelican Films. He was 
at Wylde Studios in 1959, going back to California in 1964 


to be part of Ed Graham Productions. —— 
Burt Fr 


GIFFORD ANIMATION 


When Pablo Ferro was made Animation Supervisor at the newly formed 
Gifford Animation early in 1958 he hired Phil and Al Eugster. They worked 
alongside Vince Cafarelli, Ed Smith, and Fred Mogubgub on a cartoon for the 
comedy duo Bob & Ray. 
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and he was gone with the draft. A 

The Army stationed him at West BR oNNE Vite CaBiN 
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to good use. Phil married his 
childhood friend Dot Tilove. They 
had an apartment off base 


Pablo Ferro had become 
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Animation Supervisor at Elektra 

Films, and would throw side-work Ee 
Phil's way. Dot and Phil had ason ss 

on the way. 
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HANKINSON STUDIO 


Phil's enlistment ended near the start of 1961. He took a job with Fred 
Hankinson just as George Germanetti left that shop. Phil's best remembered 
spot from Hankinson’s is a traffic safety PSA about jay-walking, with the 
jingle “Don't walk in the middle, in the middle, in the middle of the block.” \t 


ran for years. 


ELEKTRA FILMS 


Pablo called Phil over to Elektra in early 1961 as commercial animation 


boomed. Elektra was on the cutting edge. 


Abe Liss founded Elektra Films with aspirations of being the top animated 
commercial studio. It didn’t take long to fulfill that dream. Liss had been the 


first Art Director for the OSS spy agency during World 
)) 


War Two, before becoming a layout artist at Graphic 
Films in Hollywood. He was with the short-lived Oscar 
Productions, and with UPAat the start. UPA sent Liss 
east to head their New York branch. He left there for 
Tempo, then Transfilm, eventually starting Elektra 
Films Productions in 1956. 


Abe 
Liss 


Sam Magdoff 


At this point, Phil was taking more notice of 


management, drawing producer J erry Kates 


and his contemporaries. This Kimmelman kid 


was looking ahead. 


Sam Magdoff, cofounder of Elektra Film, 
worked in production at CBS when he met Abe 
Liss. An avid art collector, Magdoff served as 
Elektra’s Business Manager. Magdoff moved 
among New York's elite. His wife was president 
of the New York chapter of the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors, 


Albert Hecht got into the biz as an account 
executive for companies advertising on television. 
Hecht cofounded Bill Sturm Studios in 1949 as 
Treasurer and Business Manager, He left Sturma 
decade later and switched to producing with 
Albert D. Hecht Animation, Inc. After that was with 
Elektra Films sales department, and after that a 


partner in Oriolo Film Studios. 


Bert Hecht 


Harold Friedman had been with United 
Artists and London Records before becoming 
an Executive Producer at Elektra in the 
Summer of 1964. He worked closely with 
Creative Director Lee Savage. They broke 
away the next year to form Savage- 


Friedman Productions. He later opened the 


Harold Friedman Consortium to represent 
talent. 


Harold Friedman 


Herb Hughes 


Herb Hughes was a cameraman, 
who later worked for Pelican Films, 


Paramount Cartoons, and Optical 


House. 


Carlos Sanchez 


Cameraman Carlos Sanchez had been with Lars 
Calonius and Terrytoons-CBS, then went on to 
Hal Seeger Productions, After Elektra Sanchez 
cofounded |.F. Studios. 


Lenny Mandelbaum 


Lenny Mandelbaum was an editor and supervisor. 


Pablo Ferro went off to open a studio, leaving Phil Kimmelman to 
supervise animation at Elektra. Phil often conferred with Art Director George : 
Cannata Jr., whose father had been in the business since inking FELIX THE 
CAT in the 1920s. George Sr. putin time at most of the big theatrical 
cartooneries: Fleischer; Walter Lantz; Van Beuren; Terrytoons; Disney; Ubbe 
lwerks; Famous; M-G-M; Leon Schlesinger; Hanna-Barbera; and a few 


smaller shops as well. 


George Jr.’s pedigree also included having 
Rudy Zamora as his Godfather. Animators 
Howard and Gerard Baldwin were his uncles. 
Barbara Baldwin, inking supervisor for UPA, 
Chad, and Jay Ward Productions, was 
George's aunt. His sister Dolores was a noted 


animation designer. 


Cannata started on the west coast at TV 
Spots and Ray Patin Productions, before 
heading east to join Robert Lawrence as 
Creative Director. He soon went to Elektra. 
Cannata putin time at Pelican Films, Ed 


Graham Productions, Gerald Productions, and 
Kim & Gifford. Later credits include Perpetual 


Cannata Jr. 


Motion Pictures, Buzzco Associates, DePatie-Freling, Farmhouse Films, 


Jumbo Pictures, and running the small studio Flying Cannatas with Dolores. 


One of Phil's favorite animators to use was jack 
Dazzo. They'd both started out as inkers with Famous 
Studios. Dazzo went to Shamus Culhane’s place 
shortly before Phil reached Famous. jack Dazzo 
moved to Transfilm in 1959. He started Freelancinga 
couple years later, occasionally working for Elektra, 
until they took him on full time. When Phil departed 
in early 1965, Dazzo became Animation Director for 
Elektra Films. 


Corporate raiders from MPO snatched Dazzo up in 
1971, financing Peridot Films, where he did great work 
until the studio literally blew up in 1974. So, it was 
back to freelancing Zander Animation; Pablo Ferro 


Jack Dazzo 


Films; the New York Institute of Technology; Phos-Cine; |.F. Studios; Bill 
Feigenbaum; Prism; Phil Kimmelman & Associates; Cel Art; Kim & Giffford 


... it’s a longlist. 


Highly adaptable to whatever style a client desired, Dazzo was a sought 


after commodity. He participated in production of many memorable 


animated commercials. Jack Dazzo eventually settled in as a lead animator 


at Buzzco Associates. 


Bob Blust 


Bob Blust was a Sales Representative at Elektra. 


FOCUS PRESENTATIONS 


Phil was recruited by a new corporation intending to reach into multiple 
markets. He would supervise their animation subsidiary, 


Before reaching New York, Chris Ishii had animated for 
Disney on FANTASIA and a bunch of Mickey Mouse 
shorts. Ishii was born in Fresno, California to Japanese 
immigrants. The U.S. Government put him in an 
internment camp during World War Two, where Ishii 
started a comic strip for the camp newspaper. 


Volunteering for the Army got him in the Signal Corps, 


stationed in India, and then China. 


Chris Ishii 


After the war Chris Ishii did some print illustration, making his way to Tempo 


Productions as an animation designer. He left Tempo to study artin Paris for a 
year before joining Shamus Culhane Productions. From there Ishii went to UPA, 
rising to Creative Director in tandem with Jack Goodford. When UPA closed in 
1958, Ishii became Animation Director for Pelican Films, helping to form Focus 


Presentations in 1965. 


Producer Dave Weddick was also a founder of 


Focus Presentations. He served in the war, then 


earned a Master's Degree in Business Science at 


oe I Columbia University. He spent sometime as a vice 
Dave Wed d | C k president at the Benton & Bowles ad agency, going 
on to be a television executive at both CBS and NBC. Weddick later patented the 


screwless eye-glasses frame. 


UPA’s New York branch brought Cliff Roberts in 
from Detroit, where he’d worked at Jam Handy. He 
next worked for Robert Lawrence, then became a 
Designer at Elektra. Cliff was vice president of the 


subsidiary Focus Design, answering to Chris Ishii, 


Phil Kimmelman was Animation Director under C [ iff Ro berts 


Cliff Roberts, stepping up to fill the V-P post when Roberts was let go due to 


alcoholism. Cliff Roberts helped found Poverty Pictures in 1967. 


With that promotion to vice president, Phil became management. He was 
among the Suits at a Park Avenue media conglomerate. He brought designer Bill 
Peckmann with him from Elektra to be his right hand. Phil hired Dante Barbetta 
and his brother Victor to animate alongside 


Pablo Ferro’s brother-in-law Roger Meija gre ‘ 
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There was much to 
do, and no time to 
remember all the 
new people’s last 
names... like Diane 
from Inking, orf 


Howard from Editing. 


Jerry the Messenger zoomed around between departments. The 


conglomerate added Focus Print Service as a subsidiary. 


Freddie, another messenger, lent some excitement 


to the place with his quick temper. 


Vice president in charge of Focus Print 
Service, John Guidone, had previously been 
with De Frenes Laboratories, John Lewis 
Opticals, Movielab, and most recently 


General Manager of Color Service. 


A source of great amusement were the 


ongoing confrontations between John 


Guidone and Freddie the Messenger. 


Born in Michigan, Judy Price first went to the west coast, 
and from there to Famous Studios by 1949. She went to 
Film Graphics in 1952, to Bill Sturm Studios in 1954, and on 
to UPA in 1955. Price had another career performing in 
theater. She sang at Carnegie Hall more than once. Judy 


Price was a seasoned hand who could fill in at a number of 


jobs. She served as Production Coordinator for Dan Hunn 


and Ron Fritz at D&R Productions. Price spent some time as 


LS editor of the Top Cel newsletter. 
—=—= 


te 


Judy Price 


Joe Statin 


Joe Statin worked in the editing department. 


PHIL KIMMELMAN & ASSOCIATES 


By 1970 Focus Presentations was bleeding money from every division 
except Focus Design. The commercials made by Phil and his crew kept the 
entire ship afloat. He spent a lot of time in meetings with ad agencies. One 
agency Offered to finance Phil to open his own studio. He took Bill 
Peckmann along as his assistant. SCHOOLHOUSE ROCK went into 
production. Phil was allowed to take on as much other commercial work as 
PKA could handle. 


Inker Sadie Bodin began at Fleischer Studios in 
1931 as an opaquer. She was across the street at 
Van Bueren Studios in 1935 when they fired her for 
helping to form a union. Sadie protested loudly, 
before leaving the business to raise a family. She 
returned in 1959 as a Background Painter for Joe 
Oriolo. Bodin made the rounds: Film Graphics; 
Cineffects; Tri-Pix; I.F. Studios; Hal Seeger; 


Paramount Cartoons; Pelican Films; Film Art 


Animation Service; Gryphon; Phos-Cine. Along the 
way she ran her own Service studio a couple times. Sad le Bod In 
Sadie Bodin finished out her career at PKA in 1972. 
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Phil no longer got to animate, but he did a lot of storyboards. 


“PIS DEAL/ RADAR Bat / 
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Animator Martin Polansky started out at Famous 
Studios early in 1953, just a few months before Phil 
Kimmelman arrived. They became fast friends. 
Polansky left Famous in March of 1955, around the 
same time as Bruce Nicol. Marty met up with Phil 


again at Chad Associates. Phil and his wife Dotty first 


dated at an affair thrown by Marty and his wife. Se 
Polansky was at K&W Film Service in 1958 and MPO nae 

in 1964. He did a lot of freelancing. Phil brought him M a rty Pola nsky 
into PK&A. Polansky also got involved with the MTV crowd, working on DARIA, 
CARTOON SUSHI, LIQUID TELEVISION, REN & STIMPY, and BEAVIS AND 

BUTTHEAD. 


A trend developed combining live-action with animation. Jordan 
Caldwell. who'd been Phil's producer at Elektra Films, was making live- 
action commercials with a couple partners. They needed an animation 
department, so Phil reincorporated as Kimmelman-Caldwell-Michaelj ohn- 
Parker, otherwise known as KCMP. 


Jordan Caldwell began as an inker for Terrytoons. 
From there he went to the Art Department at Academy 
Pictures, and on to Cineffects. In 1958 Elektra Films 
hired Caldwell to supervise their Inking Department. 
He wrangled his way into a producer’s title, overseeing 
animation. Phil Kimmelman collaborated closely with 
Caldwell during that period. In 1966 Caldwell was 


promoted to Vice President at Elektra. 


Before Elektra closed, Caldwell jumped ship to run Jorda nN Caldwell 


Peridot Films in 1971, That studio was destroyed by an explosion in 1974, Hee 


opened America’s Favorite, Incorporated with animator Vince Cafarelli, but was 
accused of embezzling. Caldwell bounced over to Rosetti Films as a Sales Rep and! 
Executive Director. He became Executive Producer and Director of Sales at Alton 
Films. Caldwell and Kimmelman joined forces around 1981. They were on the 
cutting-edge of the teleblurb industry. 


In the long run, Jordan Caldwell turned out to not be such a good friend. 


Sue Bu rgos worked as an Inker 


at both PK&A and KCMP. From there she 
brought her skills to the service shop Cel 
Specialists. Sue pitched in on DOUG at 
Jumbo Films during 1991, and BUNNY 
BLOOPERS for Warner Brothers in 1992. 
Burgos put in some time at Buzzco, while 
having a long run in the Art Department 
with NBC on THE TODAY SHOW and for 
MSNBC. 


Her father is Carl Burgos, an artist 
who worked on MARVEL COMICS #1 in 
1939. 


Dotty Kimmelman 


Dotty, herself a fine photographer, did much to keep Phil's studios functional. 
When the couple lived at West Point she carted artwork back-and-forth to 
Manhattan for his side jobs. When PK&A struggled because Phil was a better 
artist than businessman, Dotty took over the office and made them solvent. Phil 
enjoyed doing send-ups of their life together. 


KIMMELMAN STUDIOS 


They called him ‘Kim’ - his peers in that whirlwind business of producing 
teleblurbs. He worked from home on a job now-and-then, when he wasn't 
playing tennis. Phil kept in touch with Pablo and Dante. Decades had 
whipped by since the three of them started a studio in that Brooklyn 
storefront. It wasn't just some Mickey Mouse clubhouse. Those kids madea 
moving cartoon, (albeit, they mounted the camera wrong so that cartoon 
projected upside-down). See... . Phil planned on being a comic-strip 
cartoonist, but that was before Dante infected him with the animation bug, 
and Pablo informed him that anything is possible. 


Kim came in on the tail-end of theatrical cartoons, prospering in the 
ensuing television commercials market. He watched hand-drawn cel 
animation give way to computer generated imagery. Even as far back as 
Famous Studios Kim was a big-picture guy, learning not just from 
animators, but from colorists, planners, checkers, editors, and cameramen, 
studying how to make a cartoon right-side-up. Kim satisfied his inner- 
cartoonist by sketching many of the talented people he encountered in that 
rabidly changing industry. Phil Kimmelman not only kept pace with those 
changes, he sometimes managed to get ahead of them. During that journey: 
he once crawled across a ledge atop the Transfilm Building; he watched Fred 
Mogubgub walk a huge cockroach down a hallway at Elektra on a string 
leash; and he sat at a meeting with Chuck Jones for ABC Television. It's nice 


work if you can get it. 


The Kimmelmans semi-retired to Florida. Phil kept his hand in the game, 


working for old clients. 


Occasionally he pitched an idea that never got off the ground. 


BIG DEAL! 
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Phil did a piece of commemorative art marking the birth of his sons, 
first Gary, and then Brad. 


Phil’s brother Ken Kimmelman was 
also a successful animator, but they 
were not close. The youngest brother 
Harvey, on the other hand, operated a 
graphics studio near Bryant Park. When 
Phil broke from Jordan Caldwell and 


dissolved KCMP, Harvey lent Phil space 


in his shop. Harvey 
Kimmelman 
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BIRTHDAY 17 # producer at PK&A and KCMP, - not just 
their staff photographer, let us end 
with a piece Phil sent her while he was 
away, working in Germany. More than 
a wife, or business partner, or mother 
to his children .. . Dotty was Phil's 


Muse. 


Reminiscing on those years gone by. Phil parodied his old PK&A logo, which had 
originally been done by MAD Magazine luminary Jack Davis. 


Bill Peckmann Sid Horn 
Phil Kimmelman 


Bob Coar 


Me!?!— I'm just an old sign painter and muralist who can 
turn a phrase. it has been a great honor for me, putting 
together this book of Phil Kimmelman’s art. 


Howard Beckerman, a contemporary and friend of Phil's, 
is the only one we ever considered to write the foreword. | 


would be remiss not to include at least a concise account of 


his career. 


HOWARD BECKERMAN 


Like many of the animation industry folk of his generation, Howard passed 
through the High School of Industrial Arts in Manhattan. Upon graduating from 
that institution in 1949, Howard went straight to Terrytoons as an office boy, 
inker, then inbetweener. He reached Famous Studios in 1950 as an inbetweener, 
Howard spent part of 1951 at Shamus Culhane Productions, and the rest of the 
year as asoldier in Korea. He created some cartoons for STARS AND STRIPES, and 
near the end of his tour, Private Beckerman went on Special Duty to illustrate part 
of a book about the 2™ Division’s history. 


Returning home in 1953, Howard Beckerman joined Film Graphics as an 
Assistant Animator, When layoffs started he found a place in Bill Sturm’s shop, 
He went to UPA in 1954. Seeking a change of pace in 1957, Howard launched 
himself into the swirling world of freelancing : Pintoff Productions; Cineffects; 
McCormick-Wade Animation; Gene Deitch Associates; Group Productions; CBS; 
Elektra Films; Rankin/Bass; D’ Amylar Productions; Gryphon Productions; and his 
own studio - Howard Beckerman Animation in 1970. He authored many articles, 
and the book ANIMATION THE WHOLE STORY. 


Howard taught courses about animation, and about animation history, 
at Manhattan's School of Visual Arts for many years. 


